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postulate is found to work. But he then speedily converts this pos- 
tulate into a 'presupposition,' which may be a very different thing. 
For a 'presupposition,' as intellectualistically understood, is usually 
regarded as something proved or superior to proof, whereas a postu- 
late is assumed before it is proved, and is proved by its use. 

Again, the 'right to start with a pluralistic world' (p. 62) is at 
once rendered nugatory by a denial of the right to conceive it in such 
a way that its constituents can interact so as to form a world. But 
this denial rests merely on an arbitrary interpretation of the word 
'independent' which is only put upon it when a verbal refutation of 
'pluralism' is required. 

Logical completeness would perhaps require me to discuss at 
length the objections Professor Russell bases on his preception of the 
self -verifying and self-consolidating course of experience. But with- 
out attempting this, I may finally point out to him that as he conceives 
the correspondence or agreement of thought with reality, it falls very 
far short of transcending experience, and so differs both from the 
absolutist and from the realist notions on the subject. He will find 
on reflection that neither his sense of correspondence nor a certain 
determinateness of reality is in any way inconsistent with prag- 
matism. 8 He will then convince himself that pragmatism can and 
does attach a meaning to 'correspondence' which differs toto ccelo 
from that of intellectualism, but apparently has the good fortune to 
coincide with his own. And then it may be that his cure will be 
complete. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

Cobpus Chbisti College, Oxfobd. 



A REPLY TO DR. SCHILLER 

IN No. 2 of the current volume of this Journal Dr. Schiller briefly 
and somewhat humorously discussed an article of mine which 
appeared in No. 22 of the preceding volume, and in the present 
number he kindly undertakes to answer what he calls my pathetic 
appeal to be saved from philosophic doubt. I take this oppor- 
tunity to reply to these discussions in their order. 

I 

And first, to reply to Dr. Schiller's discussion of my article upon 
'The Pragmatist's Meaning of Truth,' I am entirely willing to 
put in the place of his 'Babe in the Wood' a man as fully endowed 

* For further particulars see ' Studies in Humanism,' especially pp. 422-51. 
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as Dr. Schiller suggests; nay, he shall be a man after my critic's 
own heart, a pragmatic philosopher. Now having granted all this, 
I maintain that my original proposition is entirely unaffected. It 
still remains true, that whatever practical problem this supposed 
man shall solve, that solution is possible only if his action or his 
thought conforms to objective conditions which his purpose does 
not constitute. My critic admits that some part of the entire 
reality of the given situation was not determined by the purpose of 
my supposed traveler in the Adirondack forest. Now my contention 
is, it was just that part of the environing reality which, because 
it determined which thought or action of the seeker for food and 
shelter was true, determined also and by consequence which action 
was to be successful. I freely admit that it is always its relevancy 
to some purpose which gives to truth its practical importance and 
its value, but I hold that it is not this valuation of an idea which 
makes an idea true. What Dr. Schiller says about the meaning 
of the fact of being lost, say, in those woods, is, of course, logically 
consistent with his meaning of truth; but such an explanation as 
he gives of being lost, I confess strikes me as a reductio ad absurdum 
of his doctrine. If one is lost only because one knows or cares 
about such a fact, and only if one wants to get out of the woods and 
can not do so, it would seem to follow that should a traveler fall 
and break his leg and consequently be unable to get out of the woods, 
he would be lost, although he might hold in hand a complete map 
of the woods ; and should a child in those same woods be absolutely 
ignorant of the way home, and at the same time not be caring about 
going home but be absorbed in chasing butterflies or in picking 
flowers, he would not be a lost child while in that state of mind. 
I had always supposed a man is lost in a forest when he does not 
know the way out, and his ignorance of the way out I have sup- 
posed means not having a true idea of the situation in which he is 
placed. But, verily, the ways of pragmatism are past finding out 
by him who does not have the good fortune to be a pragmatist. 

II 

It is naturally very gratifying to me that my pathetic appeal 
to be saved from doubt should have been answered by a specialist 
in the pragmatic art of healing of such repute as Dr. Schiller. 
He has come to my help most promptly and with most generous and 
kind intentions, I will believe. He has given a diagnosis of my case, 
he prescribes a treatment and adds what seems to be on the whole 
a rather hopeful prognosis. This diagnosis is rather severe, some- 
what humiliating and somewhat alarming. The remedy prescribed 
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is, I suppose, meant for such serious cases in which only a heroic 
treatment can promise success. 

Dr. Schiller finds, in the first place, that I am suffering from 
a species of mental perversion which disposes me to cling very 
obstinately to an unreal doubt, by which I suppose he means an 
unjustifiable or unfounded doubt. I am in the next place a victim 
of a delusional idea, viz., that I think I want to be saved from doubt 
when, in fact, I want to oppose objections to being saved. A third 
factor my doctor discovers in my melancholy case is incipient 
paralysis of the will, due to hyperintellectualism. This causes 
me to make absurd demands, viz., I demand that I be made certain 
that pragmatism is true and will cure me of doubt before I try the 
doctrine and give it a chance to work my cure. I demand to be 
made intellectually certain that pragmatism is true, instead of being 
willing to attain this certainty by the only method which can give 
this certainty. 

I demand that pragmatism shall save me from doubt while at 
the same time I refuse to try the pragmatic method of salvation. 
I ask to be cured, while I refuse to take the medicine that can alone 
effect my cure. If my case has been correctly diagnosed it is 
certainly a desperate one, and I do not wonder that Dr. Schiller 
takes a serious view of it; I wonder rather that he did not stop 
with his diagnosis, for how could he hope that a patient so perverse 
and unreasonable will be persuaded to try his remedy ? But, never- 
theless, he has graciously told me how I can be saved ; and without 
stopping to show him that I am not quite so bad a patient as he 
takes me to be, I will pass at once to a brief examination of the 
pragmatic method of curing philosophic doubt. 

As I understand Dr. Schiller, what I am to do to be saved is the 
following: I must sacrifice my doubt as merely theoretic; I must 
not permit this doubt to paralyze my will; I must accept, adopt, 
believe pragmatism so far at least as to try it, and by trial find it 
true because it will prove satisfactory, will work well in experience ; 
just as I must eat the pudding if I would know that it is good, 
just as I must take the medicine if I would know that it can cure, 
so I must take the pragmatic medicine for doubt if I would experi- 
ence the cure of that doubt. Now at first blush this seems very 
clear, very convincing and very satisfying. But, unfortunately, 
my questioning mania will not let me go ahead, and here I stand 
and begin to question and to think again. I fear I shall do so until 
the 'native hue' of my resolution is 'sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought.' First, I ask, just what does Dr. Schiller mean! 
If I take one meaning of these statements, this demand is, I confess, 
wholly intelligible and very reasonable; but, unfortunately, I can 
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see no way out of my doubt if I follow the direction so interpreted. 
If I take the other meaning which these statements will bear, they 
make a demand which is simply preposterous, absurd and utterly 
meaningless to me. Let me attempt to justify these positions. If 
I interpret the demand made of me in terms of my present mean- 
ing of truth, the intellectualistic meaning, this demand merely says 
that I am to treat pragmatism as I would an hypothesis which is to 
be tested and verified by its accordance with experience. Now, 
under this interpretation of pragmatism as a doctrine which claims 
to be true, two things are quite distinct and clearly separable— the 
truth of the doctrine, and that which produces in my mind the cer- 
tainty of this truth. The doctrine as true is one thing, its verifica- 
tion is quite a different thing. Now it should not be necessary to 
prove that this method of establishing the claim of pragmatism 
to be a true doctrine can not deliver me from theoretic doubt. 
Let me assume that it is in terms of the pragmatic meaning of 
truth that I am to understand this demand to become a pragmatist, 
and the consequence is, I find this demand is simply preposterous 
and utterly impracticable. For pragmatism identifies truth with 
satisfying experience. Working well, bringing satisfaction, issuing 
in good things, are not merely the sign, the evidence, that a doc- 
trine is true, these good sorts of experience are that doctrine's truth. 
Now, if this be the meaning of being true, this demand that 
I try pragmatism to see that it is true sounds to me as absurd as 
would be the demand to experience the being cured, or rather the 
satisfaction of being cured, and then to call this satisfying experi- 
ence the medicine that cures me. It is not unmeaning to say 'the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,' but what an absurdity to 
say 'therefore the eating is that which makes the pudding good 
to eat'! Now, when with his meaning of truth my pragmatic 
doctor asks me to accept, to adopt, to believe pragmatism in order 
to verify it by experience, this demand seems to be identical with 
the demand to believe, to accept, to adopt this satisfying experience, 
to verify this verification; for to my mind this meaning of a true 
doctrine identifies that which is first to be accepted, provisionally 
believed, etc., with that which it is said will result from this accept- 
ance, this adoption, this belief; and this proposal seems to be as 
absurd as the proposal to begin with a certain kind of satisfaction 
from eating and to call this satisfaction a pudding, the goodness of 
which this satisfying eating is to prove. 

The same ambiguity attaches to the demand of my good doctor 
that I recognize the alternative, skepticism or pragmatism, and ex- 
ercise my free will in choosing between them, just as I would 
choose between the doctrines of pessimism and optimism. Dr. 
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Schiller complains that I insist upon having my will— or my choice 
— theoretically determined instead of exercising my freedom in 
choosing, by which I suppose he means that I will not elect to try 
pragmatism until I am intellectually constrained to accept it as a 
true doctrine. And his demand is that I freely choose to try it, 
2nd by trying it attain this desired certainty. . . . But what ex- 
actly does this direction mean? Shall I choose pragmatism because 
I am free in the sense that I can choose it or the alternative doc- 
trine of skepticism ? Shall I choose pragmatism because I like that 
doctrine, because I am likely to find it enjoyable or otherwise satis- 
fying? Shall I choose pragmatism because there are reasons which 
incline me to judge that it is true, or nearer being true than the 
alternative doctrine? I can not suppose that Dr. Schiller means 
the first sort of choice, a choice without any reason for it. He 
must mean either the second or the third sort of choice. I will 
assume that he means the third, viz., I am to choose pragmatism be- 
cause I judge it to be true, or because I judge it to be probably true. 

The way this doctrine works in experience being a criterion 
or a mark of its truth, a reason which influences my mind to 
adopt it as true, in adopting it I am exercising a free will, but 
this free choice is at the same time one for which a reason can 
be given, and in that sense of the term it is determined, so far as that 
reason influences my choice. But I can exercise this rational free- 
dom of will only if I retain my present meaning of truth, and, 
therefore, clearly distinguish between the fact that a doctrine is 
true and those things which are reasons that support or justify my 
belief that this doctrine is true. Now, just as in the adoption of 
pragmatism as a hypothesis to be verified by its consequences, this 
my choice of pragmatism can not lead me to a certainty which ex- 
cludes philosophic doubt. 

But it is more likely my pragmatic doctor means that prag- 
matism is to be chosen as the true doctrine in his meaning of the 
term true, that he means I am to accept by an act of free will his 
meaning of truth. Now, inasmuch as his meaning of the true 
identifies it with the satisfying, the working well in experience, etc., 
it seems to me that Dr. Schiller is merely exhorting me to come into 
a given experience. He is no longer trying to convince my logical 
understanding, he is trying to move my will to action. He has 
ceased to reason with me, he commands that I do something, or 
rather experience something, with the assurance that when I shall 
have got this experience I shall then be in possession of truth be- 
cause this sort of experience is that truth I have been seeking. 

I think this manner of treating my case is a consistent method 
for the pragmatist to employ. I think it is the only method that a 
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consistent pragmatist can employ. I do not see how a pragmatist 
can undertake to reason with any body or attempt to produce a 
reasonable conviction in any one's mind. How can two parties 
reason together unless the terms essential to their reasoning have 
the same meaning to both minds? Now, since the pragmatist means 
by true something entirely different from the intellectualist's mean- 
ing of that term, how can he reason with the intellectualist? Let 
my pragmatic would-be deliverer from doubt content himself with 
exhortation, with appeals to my will, let him do as people do in 
times of religious revivals, viz., testify to others what they are en- 
joying, the very desirable experiences they are having, appeal to 
others to get somehow into the same experience, to get religion, be 
converted, experience regeneration, etc. It seems to me as un- 
meaning, and, therefore, as futile, for a pragmatist to reason with 
one who is not a pragmatist as it would be for a mystic to attempt 
to reason another mind into his mystical experiences or to attempt 
to convince this other mind that his mystical doctrine is true. 

My conclusion is, that for myself as I now view the matter, I 
must elect to remain in doubt in preference to being saved from 
doubt at what, it seems to me, is the expense of my logical under- 
standing. I may be a very perverse and dull-witted patient, but 
as I understand the remedy which is prescribed for me I think it is 
on the whole worse than the disease, and for that reason I must 
decline to take it. 



John E. Russell. 



Williams College. 
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Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization. Edmond 
Montgomery. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. 
462. 

This work is mainly devoted to setting forth the author's somewhat 
peculiar views, or perhaps it would be more correct to say, the somewhat 
peculiar setting forth of a familiar view — relating to what is here termed 
the psychophysical puzzle. What is peculiar is the mystical, or mystify- 
ing, phraseology in which these views are presented. This is made evi- 
dent by such phrases as 'extra-conscious power-endowed existent,' 
'matrix of potential mind,' 'enduring matrix existing in latency,' and 
eo on running through all these pages. But if just plain ' organism ' be 
read into most of these expressions, that is, ' organism ' as conceived by 
the plain man who has never given a thought as to how he came by this 
conception, and in whom no reasoning could add anything to his con- 
ception of reality beyond what he obtains directly through his senses, 
there will then be much less difficulty in understanding the author's 



